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Introduction 


This  is  being  written  at  a  special  time  in  Everett's 
history.     Our  city  is  celebrating  its  one  hundredth  birthday. 
When  you  have  a  birthday,  your  family  celebrates  with  a  cake 
and  a  party  or  some  special  outing  --  and  it  is  also  a  time  for 
looking  back  at  your  life  so  far.     Your  family  likes  to  tell 
you  about  things  that  happened  when  you  were  small,   and  they 
remember  how  you  used  to  look,   and  what  you  used  to  do. 

This  special  birthday  is  a  time  for  us  to  look  back  at 
Everett's  life  --  to  think  about  how  Everett  used  to  be,  and 
how  it  used  to  look,   and  how  it  grew  to  be  the  city  we  live 
in  now.     There  will  be  parties  and  celebrations,   and  this  is 
a  present  to  Everett:     the  story  of  Everett's  life  from  the 
very  beginning. 


1992 


The  Early  Years 

Long  ago,   before  there  was  an  Everett  or  a  Maiden,  our 
space  was  called  Mystic  Side,   because  of  the  Mystic  River  which 
flowed  nearby.     The  only  people  who  lived  here  were  some  Indians 
of  the  Pawtucket  tribe.     The  Pawtucket  Indians  had  once  been 
a  powerful  tribe  in  this  part  of  New  England,   but  they  had 
suffered  from  hard  times.     They  had  carried  on  savage  wars  with 
neighboring  tribes,   and  had  been  further  weakened  by  illness. 
In  1616  and  1617  a  great  plague  swept  through  the  Indian  tribes, 
killing  thousands,   and  less  than  twenty  years  later  a  terrible 
smallpox  epidemic  killed  thousands  more.     Most  of  those  who  were 
left  decided  to  move  to  Maine  and  Canada. 

The  remaining  Indians  were  ruled  by  a  chief  called  Sagamore 
John.     Sagamore  is  a  word  that  means  chief .     No  one  is  certain 
where  Sagamore  John  lived.     Some  people  claim  that  he  lived  in 
what  is  now  called  Medford,  while  others  are  convinced  that  his 
home  was  on  Everett  land.     Since  no  one  can  prove  otherwise, 
let's  claim  Sagamore  John  for  Everett,   and  start  our  history  with 
a  native  American  chief  as  our  first  known  resident. 

It  is  also  impossible  to  be  certain  of  the  exact  dates  of 
the  first  explorations  and  settlements  in  what  is  now  Everett. 
We  know  that  a  man  named  Ralph  Sprague,   who  was  living  in  Charles- 
town,   came  over  to  Mystic  Side  in  1629  to  explore  the  land 


with  his  two  brothers,   Richard  and  William.     They  described  the 
area  as   "a  wilderness,"   full  of  great  tre^s,   with  the  only  people 
being  the  few  Pawtucket  Indians  under  Sagamore  John's  rule.  They 
decided  not  to  stay. 

At  some  time  between  1638  and  1540,   Peter  Tufts  came  to 
live  in  the  Mystic  Side  area,   and  shortly  after  him  came  Thomas 
Caule,  William  Sargent,     Thomas  Whittemore,   and  John  Upham. 
These  men  are  the  earliest  recorded  settlers,   and  others  soon 
followed.     By  1649  there  were  several  families  who  wished  to 
become  organized  into  a  town,   and  when  they  asked  permission  of 
the  authorities,    it  was  granted.     On  May  16,   1649,   this  act  was 
passed : 

"Upon  the  petition  of  the  Mystic 
Side  men,   they  are  granted  to  be 
a  distinct  Towne,   and  the  name 
thereof  to  be  Mauldon." 

And  for  well  over  two  hundred  years,   the  area  we  know  as  Everett 
continued  to  be  the  south  part  of  Mauldon,   or  Maiden,   as  it 
was  spelled  later  on. 


In  the  early  years  of  the  settlement,  people  found  that 
they  needed  a  way  to  get  across  the  Mystic  River  to  Charlestown 
and  Boston.     A  ferry  boat  service  was  started  in  1640  which  was 
called  the  Penny  Ferry.     This  Penny  Ferry  continued  to  operate 
until  1787,  when  a  bridge  was  finally  built,   and  was  an  important 
connection  between  Everett  and  the  surrounding  towns  and  cities. 

The  ferry  was  a  large,   flat  boat  which  could  be  moved  by 
either  oars  or  sails.     It  could  carry  farm  animals  as  well  as 
people,   and  in  its  later  years  during  the  American  Revolution 
it  even  carried  soldiers  and  their  equipment.     It  cost  two  cents 
to  ride  on  the  Penny  Ferry  —  and  seven  cents  if  you  brought  your 
horse  along. 

The  little  town  began  to  need  some  roads,   too.     The  first 
roads  were  the  old  paths  made  by  the  Indians,   called  "ways." 
But  as  the  population  grew  larger,   the  old  "ways"  were  not  enough. 
The  townspeople  began  to  lay  out  new  roads. 

The  oldest  road  in  Everett  is  the  road  that  led  to  the 
Penny  Ferry,   and  ran  along  what  is  called.  Bow  Street  today. 
Chelsea  Street,   which  used  to  be  much  longer  than  it  is  today, 
was  laid  out  in  1653.     Shute  Street  was  made  a  town  way  in  1695. 
Other  very  old  roads  were  Ferry  Street,   Elm  Street,   and  Nichols 
Street. 


For  many  years  the  small  South  Maiden  settlement  continued 
as  a  quiet  farming  community.     And  then  in  April,   1775/  the 
Revolutionary  War  suddenly  brought  exitement  and  danger  to  the 
peaceful  citizens. 

Maiden  had  a  militia  company  which  had  been  training  for 
some  time.     On  April  19,   1775/  word  was  sent  to  the  Maiden  militia 
that  British  soldiers  were  marching  to  Lexington  and  Concord 
to  take  away  the  guns  and  ammunition  of  the  farmers  who  lived 
there.     Seventy-five  militia  men  reported  for  duty,   and  marched  off 
to  help  prevent  this.     When  they  reached  Arlington,   they  learned 
that  the  battle  was  already  over  at  Lexington  and  Concord     and  the 
British  soldiers  were  straggling  back  in  disorder.     The  Maiden 
militia  discovered  a  wagon  train  of  supplies  on  its  way  to  help 
the  British  troops/   and  captured  it.     And  so  our  militia  men 
had  a  part  in  the  great  events  of  that  important  day  in  our  history. 

All  the  militia  men  returned  home  safely  from  this  adventure, 
but  they  saw  much  more  service  before  the  Revolution  was  over. 
While  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  raging,   the  men  of  the  militia 
were  stationed  at  the  Penny  Ferry  to  protect  our  Maiden  side  of 
the  river.     They  remained  there  through  the  summer,   being  fired 
upon  several  times  by  tlie  British  troops  across  the  river  in 
Charlestown.     All  during  the  fall  and  winter  they  stayed  on  guard 
at  the  Penny  Ferry,   and  at  last,    in  March,   1776,   the  British 
soldiers  gave  up  and  left  Boston  and  Charlestown.     The  danger 
to  the  area  around  the  Penny  Ferry  wgs  over. 


Several  of  the  South  Maiden  militia  men  had  exciting 
adventures  during  the  remaining  years  of  the  Revolution.  Among 
the  most  daring  fighters  were  Captain  Benjamin  Blaney/  Captain 
Jonathan  Oakes,   and  Captain  Daniel  Waters. 

Benjamin  Blaney's  father  had  been  an  officer  in  the  militia, 
and  died  when  Benjamin  was  only  twelve  years  old.  Benjamin 
became  a  militia  officer  like  his  father,   and  took  part  in  the 
April  19  march  and  in  the  long  defense  of  the  Penny  Ferry.  After 
the  British  soldiers  left  Boston,  Captain  Blaney  and  his  men 
marched  to  New  Jersey,  where  they  joined  George  Washington's 
army.     Later  in  the  Revolution,  Captain  Blaney  was  given  the 
responsibility  for  guarding  the  British  soldiers  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner. 

Jonathan  Oakes  was  called  "Captain"  because  he  had  been, 
while  he  was  still  very  young,   the  commander  of  a  large  ship 
with  ten  guns  and  a  crew  of  eighty  sailors.     Captain  Oakes 
sailed  his  ship,   the  "Hawke,"  to  Halifax  in  Canada,  with  several 
other  American  vessels.     The  British  fleet  was  assembled  at 
Halifax,   and  there  was  a  naval  battle  in  which  several  of  the 
American  ships  were  captured.     The  "Hawke"  was  able  to  make  its 
way  safely  out  of  the  harbor  and  escape,   thanks  to  Captain 
Oakes ' s  cleverness. 

Captain  Oakes  continued  to  command  the  "Hawke"  and  during 
the  next  several  months  captured  six  British  ships.     Later  he 
was  given  command  of  three  other  warships,   and  toward  the  end 


of  the  war  captured  still  another  important  British  ship. 

Captain  Daniel  Waters  was  also  a  sailor.     His  first 
assignment  during  the  Revolution  was  to  spy  on  the  British 
ships  around  Boston  and  send  the  information  back  to  our  head- 
quarters about  their  movements.     Later  he  commanded  ships  and 
captured  four  British  transports.     Transports  are  ships  carry- 
ing men  and  supplies,   so  this  was  a  great  loss  to  the  British 
army.     Now  they  would  never  see  the  regiments  of  soldiers  they 
were  expecting,   or  the  food,   ammunition,   and  other  supplies  they 
needed.     George  Washington  himself  gave  his  thanks  to  Captain 
Waters  for  this  brave  action. 

Captain  Waters  had  many  other  dangerous  assignments 
throughout  the  Revolution,   during  one  of  which  he  received  a 
serious  leg  wound  which  troubled  him  for  the  rest  of  lis  life. 

All  three  of  these  Revolutionary  heroes  —  and  they  are  only 
a  few  of  the  equally  daring  soldiers  and  sailors  from  South 
Maiden  —  settled  down  after  the  war  to  quiet  lives  in  their 
homes  and  with  their  families,   taking  an  interested  part  in 
town  affairs  and  living  to  an  old  age. 


Peaceful  Growing  Years 

Soon  after  the  Revolution  was  over,  business  in  the  colonies 
began  to  increase.     People  began  to  travel  more,   and  there  was  a 
greater  need  to  move  goods  back  and  forth.     Once  again  people 
felt  the  need  for  bigger  and  better  roads. 

In  1796  a  road  was  begun  which  was  to  be  vitally  important 
to  the  growth  and  development  of  this  area.     This  road  was 
called  a  "turnpike"  and  stretched  for  twenty-six  miles,  from 
Newburyport  through  Maiden.     After  some  years  of  planning  the  route 
and  raising  the  money  for  construction,   the  actual  building  of 
the  road  was  begun  in  1803. 

We  can  hardly  imagine  the  difficulty  of  making  this  road 
through  rough,   rocky  territory,  without  the  excellent  tools  we 
have  available  today.     Each  man  who  worked  digging  the  road 
had  to  supply  his  own  wheelbarrow  and  pick  and  shovel.  Pay 
for  the  men  varied  in  different  locations:     a  dollar  or  a  dollar 
and  a  quarter  was  the  usual  rate  for  a  day's  work,  but  a  man  who 
had  an  ox  and  a  cart  might  earn  a  dollar  and  fifty-seven  cents 
a  day.     There  were  many  serious  accidents.     Huge  ledges  of  rock 
were  discovered  which  slowed  the  work.     Occasional  landslides  did 
damage  and  caused  more  delays.     Somehow  the  road  was  built,  and 
was  finally  opened  for  public  travel  on  February  11,   1805.  The 
part  of  the  road  which  passed  through  our  area  is  what  we  call 
Broadway  today.  '  ' 


The  above  Map  is  here  given  for  the  purpose  of  designating  the  location  of  Roads  and  Houses,  previous  to  iS-jz,  in  that  part 

of  South  Maiden  novir  included  in  the  City  (A  Everett. 


This  map  shows  the  location  of  some  of  the 
early  streets  in  Everett,  and  the  names  of 
some  of  the  families  who  owned  homes  here. 


Broadway/  with  the  busy  men  running  around  excitedly,  shouting 
angrily,   and  waving  their  sticks  at  the  stubborn  cattle. 

Through  the  1840 's  and  1850 's  people  had  begun  to  think 
about  separating  from  Maiden  and  becoming  an  independent  town. 
The  population  was  growing,   and  some  small  businesses  had  been 
started  and  were  operating  successfully.     Bricks  had  been  produced 
for  some  time,   and  rope  was  now  being  made  and  shipped  to  other 
towns  in  the  area. 

Then  in  1861  the  Civil  War  interrupted  everyone's  life. 
Unfortunately,   few  records  seem  to  have  been  kept  at  that  time  about 
those  local  men  who  went  to  the  war.     Thirty-seven  men  from 
South  Maiden  enlisted  and  served,  biit  it  was  not  until  almost 
twenty  years  after  the  war  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  gather 
information  about  these  soldiers.     It  is  known  that  many  of  them 

fought  in  some  of  the  famous  battles  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
several  were  killed. 

After  the  Civil  War  was  over,   the  people  of  South  Maiden 
were  determined  that  the  time  had  come  to  set  themselves  up  as 
an  independent  town.     This  was  not  easy  to  do.     First,  petitions  had 
to  be  presented  to  the  state  government , asking  for  permission. 
At  first  this  permission  was  not  granted,  but  the  people  tried 
again,  gathering  many  signatures  for  another  petition.  This 
second  attempt  was  successful. 

Then  the  boundaries  of  the  new  town  had  to  be  decided,   and  a 


name  chosen.     At  last  on  March  9,   1870,   the  governor  signed  the 
law,   and  Massachusetts  had  an  official  new  town  --  Everett. 

The  Town  Years 

Did  you  know  that  you  almost  lived  in  Winthrop?     That  was  the 
first  name  chosen  for  the  new  town,   but  another  town  had  asked 
for  it  first.     The  second  choice  for  our  town's  name  was  Everett. 

The  name  Everett  was  chosen  to  honor  a  famous  Massachusetts 
man,   Edward  Everett,  who  had  done  many  things  in  his  long  career. 
He  had  been  governor  of  Massachusetts,   ambassador  to  England, 
president  of  Harvard  College,   secretary  of  state,   and  a  United 
States  senator. 

Edward  Everett  was  also  a  famous  public  speaker,   and  he  was 
often  asked  to  make  speeches  at  important  events.     During  the 
Civil  War,   a  cemetery  was  being  dedicated  to  honor  the  soldiers 
who  had  died  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  in  Pennsylvania.  Edward 
Everett  was  invited  to  give  the  main  speech,   and  spoke  for  two 
hours.     Speeches  were  usually  very  long  in  those  days. 

President  Abraham  Lincoln  had  been  invited  to  speak,  too, 
and  after  Edward  Everett  had  finished,   Lincoln  gave  a  short 
speech  lasting  for  only  two  minutes.     President  Lincoln's  words 
touched  everyone's  heart  and  impressed  the  listeners  so  much 
that  his  speech  became  very  famous.      It  is  called  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Address,   and  people  read  it  and  remember  it  to  this 
day.     And  very  few  even  know  or  remember  that  Edward  Everett  was 
there . 


Edward  Everett,   for  whom  our 
city     was  named 


Even  though  he  was  overshadowed  by  President  Lincoln  on 
this  occasion,   Edward  Everett  had  a  life  filled  with  wonderful 
occomplishments .     His  was  an  honorable  name  to  choose  for  our 
new  town. 

Monday,  March  20,   1870,  was  the  most  exciting  day  Everett 
had  ever  known.     This  was  the  day  of  the  very  first  Town  Meeting. 
The  new  town  had  to  have  a  government,   and  so  the  citizens  came 
together  for  the  first  time  to  choose  their  leaders. 

The  first  Town  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Congregational 
Church  on  Broadway.     This  church  is  still  standing  in  Everett 
Sguare  —  today  it  is  called  the  First  Federated  Parish. 

The  Everett  man  who  cast  the  first  vote  at  the  first  Town 
Meeting  was  named  Hawes  Atwood.     Imagine  how  surprised  he  would  be 
to  find  his  name  in  our  story! 

A  town  does  not  have  the  same  kind  of  government  as  a  city. 
Instead  of  a  mayor,   a  town  has  a  moderator  in  charge  of  the 
town's  business.     For  their  first  moderator,   the  people  chose 
Alonzo  Evans,  who  had  been  a  well  known  and  respected  citizen 
for  many  years.     To  help  him,   they  also     elected  five  selectmen , 
six  school  committee     members,   and  six  constables ,  who  served 
as  policemen.     A  treasurer  was  chosen  to  collect  taxes.  There 
were  three  assessors  chosen,   one  town  clerk,   and  five  overseers 
of  the  poor.     At  later  town  meetings  more  positions  were  added, 
so  that  all  the  needs  of  the  town  could  be  satisfied.  Some 


of  these  positions  sound  strange  to  us  today  --  there  was  a  f ence 
viewer ,   a  surveyor  of  lumber,   and  a  measurer  of  wood  and  bark/ 
for  instance. 

Rules  were  simple,   and  the  town  government  worked  well.  Any- 
one who  did  not  pay  his  taxes  was  not  allowed  to  vote,   so  there 
were  very  few  who  did  not  pay.     The  tax  collector     made  his 
rounds  on  horseback  to  every  house,   and  collected  the  tax  money 
personally  --  and  those  who  were  a  little  late  in  paying  were 
charged  an  extra  twenty  cents. 

Some  of  the  laws  sound  strict  to  us  today.     For  example, 
Sunday  was   intended  to  be  a  guiet  and  restful  day,   and  no  stores 
were  allowed  to  be  open.     People  were  permitted  to  work  only 
if  it  was  absolutely  necessary.     And  think  of  this  --  the  law  said 
no  "skating,   game,   coasting,   sport  or  play  on  the  Lord's  Day"! 
Even  during  the  week,   many  other  things  were  forbidden: 

"No  person  shall.    .    .   throw  snowballs 
or  other  missiles,   nor  unnecessarily 
make  any  alarming  or  tumultuous  noise; 
nor  play  at  football  or  other  games  in 
any  street  or  sguare  in  this  town;  nor 
otherwise  disturb  the  guiet  of  any 
person . " 

It  was  against  the  law  to  ride  a  horse  or  drive  a  wagon  faster 
than  ten  miles  an  hour,   or  to  make  marks  on  any  public  signs  or 
walls.     Several  other  regulations  were  concerned  with  safety  — 
not  leaving  rubbish  on  the  sidewalks,  keeping  animals  tied  up, 
not  making  fires,   and  other  sensible  rules. 


Everett  was  no  different  from  other  towns  in  having  these 
laws.     In  the  years  around  1870/  people  behaved  in  public  very 
differently  from  how  they  behave  today.     Children  especially 
were  expected  to  be  quiet  and  orderly.     It  would  astonish  a  person 
from  this  time  to  see  children  today  yelling  and  chasing  each 
other  and  whizzing  along  on  bikes  on  the  sidewalks.     What  could 
children  do  for  play?     Don't  forget  that  baseball  and  basketball 
hadn't  even  been  invented  yet! 

It  was  still  possible  to  have  fun.     Remember  that  Everett  at 
this  time  still  looked  very  much  like  a  country  town.     Many  homes 
still  had  the  look  of  small  farms,   and  there  were  many  more  large 
grassy  yards  than  we  see  today.     Children  kept  pets,   not  only 
puppies  and  kittens,  but  often  rabbits  or  even  small  pigs.  Boys 
made  and  flew  kites,   and  played  marbles,   and  girls  had  backyard 
swings  and  hopscotch.     Winters  were  sometimes  very  cold  and  had 
a  great  deal  of  snow,   so  boys  and  girls  both  enjoyed  coasting 
and  skating.     Children  also  had  a  great  many  more  duties  around 
the  house  and  yard  than  we  have  today,  because  homes  did  not  have 
all  the  conveniences  we  know  today.     Wood  had  to  be  chopped, 
water  carried,   laundry  hung  to  dry  on  clotheslines,  carpets  swept, 
errands  run  --  and  even  then  there  were  music  lessons  and  homework. 

What  happened  when  people  did  not  obey  the  laws?  Earlier 
we  learned  that  at  the  first  Town  Meeting,   six  constables  were 


Children  Playing:     Leapfrog,   Coasting,  Marbles 


elected/   who  were  Everett's  first  policemen.     There  was  little  for 
them  to  do  in  the  early  years  of  the  town,   and  they  were  actually 
only  watchmen,   keeping  an  eye  on  things.      In  1872  they  decided 
that  they  needed  a  small  jail,   and  a  room  was  given  to  them  in  a 
building  in  Everett  Square  which  was  called  the   "lock-up."  In 
1875  the  first  full-time  official  policeman  was  appointed,  and 
this  was  the  beginning  of  an  organized  police  department  for 
Everett.     The  first  police  officer,   James  Manser,  had  to  work  for 
twelve  hours  a  day  and  was  paid  $2.00.      It  was  not  until  five 
years  later,    in  1880,   that  Everett's  policemen  were  given 
permission  to  carry  guns. 

Unfortunately  wrongdoing  began  to  increase  as  time  passed, 
and  by  1890,   when  Everett  had  been  a  town  for  twenty  years,  a 
great  many  of  the  laws  were  being  ignored.     Windows  were  broken, 
fruit  and  vegetables  were  stolen  from  yards  and  orchards,  and 
there  were  many  reports  of  stolen  horses  and  wagons.     From  this 
time  on,   Everett's  police  department  began  to  receive  more 
attention  from  the  town  government,   and  more  money  was  provided 
for  equipment  and  extra  police  officers. 

Helping  the  police  to  take  care  of  the  town  property  was  a 
small   fire-fighting  service.     When  Everett  separated  from  Maiden, 
the  new  town  was  given  one  of  Maiden's  fire  engines.     Eight  years 
later  a  new  engine  was  ordered.      It  was  an  exciting  occasion  when 
the  new  fire  engine  was  delivered  to  Everett.     Everyone  came  out 


Everett's  Police  Department 
in  1910 


to  see  it  arrive  and  to  admire  it,   and  refreshments  were  served 
after  everyone  had  examined  the  new  piece  of  equipment. 

Fighting  fires  was  almost  a  social  occasion  at  this  time. 
After  every  fire,  when  the  men  returned  to  the  engine  house,  a 
meal  was  served.     A  great  pot  of  fish  chowder  was  almost  always  on 
hand,   and  became  a  custom  associated  with  fire-fighting  for 
many  years. 

When  Everett  became  a  town  in  1870,   there  were  2220  people 
living  here.     Of  these  432  were  school  age  children.     There  were 
414  houses  and  about   14  miles  of  streets.     The  new  town  began  to 
grow  very  quickly.     During  the  next  five  years,   more  houses  were 
built  and  many  more  families  came  to  settle  in  Everett,   so  that 
by  1875  there  were  3650  residents  and  a  great  deal  of  new  and 
valuable  property. 

Where  did  the  children  go  to  school?     When  Everett  became 
a  town,   these  were  the  only  schools: 

a  Centre  School  with  three  rooms 
a  Glendale  School  with  two  rooms 

a  Hancock,   a  FerryStreet,   and  a  Thorndike  Street 
School,   each  having  only  one  room 
There  was  no  high  school.     Children  of  high  school  age  had 
to  go  to  Maiden  High  School.     It  was  plain  that  many  more  new 


schoolrooms  would  be  needed  for  the  growing  town,   and  more  teachers 
as  well  --  there  were  only  ten  teachers  in  all  of  Everett. 

Building  new  'schools  costs  a  great  deal  of  money,   and  this  was 
a  problem  for  Everett.     The  town  government  held  regular  meetings 
and  tried  very  hard  to  find  enough  money  to  provide  more  schools, 
which  was  not  easy.     But  in  time  they  were  able  to  begin  to  add  some 
new  schools,    including  a  high  school,   so  that  by  the  time  Everett 
had  been  a  town  for  twenty  years  there  were  nine  schools  with  a 
total  of  fifty-seven  classrooms.     And  there  were  now  sixty-six 
teachers  to  care  for  what  had  grown  to  be  2500  school  children. 

What  do  you  suppose  it  was  like  to  go  to  school   in  Everett 
in  the  early  years  of  the  new  town?     For  one  thing,   the  hours 
were  very  different.     School  began  at  9  a.m.   and  closed  at  12  noon 
for  lunch.     Children  went  home  for  lunch  unless  the  weather  was 
stormy,  when  they  were  allowed  to  stay  in  school  over  the  lunch 
period.     School  began  again  at  2  p.m.   and  continued  until  4  p.m. 
No  one  could  be  kept  after  school  for  more  than  twenty  minutes. 

And  imagine  this:     There  was  school  for  half  a  day  on 
Saturday !     Every  Wednesday  afternoon  and  Saturday  afternoon  was 
a  holiday,   and  the  vacation  time  was  different  from  what  we  have 
now.     There  was  no  vacation  week  in  February,   but  there  was  a 
vacation  week  at  Thanksgiving,   another  week  at  Christmas,   and  a 
week  in  May.     Summer  vacation  did  not  begin  until  the  middle 
of  July. 

Desks  and  chairs  were  bolted  firmly  to  the  floor  and  could 


not  be  moved  around  as  we  move  them  today.      In  the  corner  of 

each  desk  was  a  round  hole  containing  a  small  inkwell,  which  had  to 

be  refilled  often  from  a  big  pitcher  or  bottle  of  ink.  Only 

the  best  behaved  and  most  careful  children  were  given  the  job 

of  going  around  the  room  and  refilling  the  inkwells.     Even  so,  you 

can  imagine  the  accidents  and  spills  that  happened  --  schoolroom 

floors  all  carried  the  spots  and  stains  from  unfortunate  spills. 

Each  schoolroom  had  its  own  stove  in  the  corner,   and  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  see  that  the  fire  was  going  and  the 
room  kept  warm  and  comfortable  for  the  children  during  the  cold 
winter  months.     The  custodian  brought  wood  or  coal  for  the  stoves 
into  each  room,   and  had  the  messy  job  of  sweeping  up  and  carrying 
away  the  ashes  and  keeping  the  stove  in  good  working  order.  In 
good  weather,  while  the  children  were  out  at  recess  the  teacher 
was  expected  to  open  the  windows  and  let  some  fresh  air  into  the 
classroom.     Rooms  were  often  too  hot  or  too  cold,   and  poorly 
lighted  as  well.     And  do  you  know  what  happened  when  one  of  the 
children  had  to  go  to  the  bathroom?     These,  rooms  were  not  located 
in  the  school  building  at  all.     There  was  a  separate  little  house 
outside  in  the  yard  which  contained  the  toilets,   and  no  matter 
what  the  weather,   a  child  would  have  to  go  to  the   "outhouse,"  as 
it  was  called.     Perhaps,   especially  in  winter,   there  were  not  as 
many  requests  to  leave  the  room  as  we  have  now,   do  you  think? 

Behavior  was  important,   and  the  rules  were  strict.      In  1870 


the  city  printed  a  small  book  of  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
schools,   and  some  of  them  are  interesting  to  read  today.     Rule  #5 
says  that  pupils  must  not  be  idle,  must  not  use  bad  language, 
must  not  tell  lies,   and  must  not  do  any  "wicked  or  disgraceful 
practice."     All  children  were  supposed  to  "conduct  themselves 
in  an  orderly  and  proper  manner."     And  teachers  were  expected  to 
see  that  the  children  obeyed  these  rules  not  only  at  school,  but 
even  on  the  way  to  and  from  school. 

Attention  was  paid  to  appearance  --  everyone  was  required 
to  be  neat  and  clean  when  coming  to  school.     Rule  #4  tells  us: 
"Any  pupil  entering  school  without  proper  attention  to  cleanliness 
or  dress  may  be  sent  home  to  be  suitably  prepared." 

What  kinds  of  lessons  did  the  children  do?     First  graders 
learned  their  alphabet,   and  how  to  count  to  one  hundred.  Instead 
of  paper  and  pencil,   younger  children  used  slates,  which  were 
like  small  individual  blackboards  with  wooden  frames.     They  wrote 
on  their  slates  with  pencils  made  of  slate,   and  when  they  were 
done  the  lesson  could  be  wiped  off  and  the  slate  used  over  and 
over  again.     There  was  a  great  deal  of  singing,   and  many  short 
poems  had  to  be  memorized. 

By  second  grade  the  children  were  adding  and  subtracting 
numbers  up  to  forty,   and  there  was  still  a  great  deal  of  singing 
and  memorizing  poems.         Geography  was  introduced   in  the  fourth 


grade,   and  by  sixth  grade  the  children  were  writing  compositions, 
practicing  penmanship,   and  paying  special  attention  to  speaking 
before  the  class  and  reciting  poems.     At  the  end  of  the  eighth 
grade,   school  was  finished  for  many  children.     Not  everyone  went 
on  to  high  school  in  those  years  as  we  do  today. 

Most  of  Everett's  people  attended  church  regularly,  but 
there  were  not  yet  many  church  buildings.     Until  churches  were 
built,   groups  met  for  services   in  other  buildings.     There  was  a 
Congregational  Church  in  Everett  Square   (where  the  first  Town 
Meeting  was  held  --  remember?)   and   in  1870  a  Methodist  Church 
was  built,   followed  by  a  Baptist  Church  in  1873.     The  first 
Catholic  church  in  Everett  was  built  in  1877,   and  called  St.  Mary's 
Church.      It  stood  on  Broadway  where  the  Immaculate  Conception 
Church  stands  today. 

During  Everett's  first  years  as  a  town,   there  was  no  news- 
paper,  and  people  had  to  read  their  town's  news  in  the  Charles- 
town  or  Maiden  newspapers.      In  1873  a  newspaper  called  the  Everett 
Free  Press  was  begun,   and  in  1885  the  Everett  Herald  was  first 
printed.     The  Everett  Herald  is  still  being  published,  now 
called  the  Everett  Leader-Herald. 

In  1871   an  attempt  was  made  to  start  a  public  library,  and 
a  small  sum  of  money  was  set  aside  for  this,   but  it  was  not 


Catholic  Church, 
Corner  Broadway  and  Mansfield  Street. 


The  Congregational  Church. 

Reproduced  from  a  stereoscopic  view,  kindly  loaned  by  Mrs. 
A.  I'.  I'oltcr.     (Prohrililv  taUcn  nhotit   1S71  )      'i'hc  Innd  on 


Methodist  Church  (about  1873). 


Some  of  Everett's  First  Churches 
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Early  Newspapers 


Five  Years  after  Everett  had  become  a  Town 


until  1878  that  any  progress  was  made.     In  that  year  four  hundred 
books  were  donated  by  people  to  start  the  library,   a  director  was 
appointed,   and  a  room  was  rented  in  a  building  in  Everett  Square. 
This  was  all  done  by  private  citizens  who  wanted  their  town  to 
have  a  library.     Soon  the  town  decided  to  take  over  the  operation 
of  the  library  and  pay  its  expenses,  because  the  towm  management 
realized  the  importance  of  a  library  to  a  well-run  community. 
With  the  beginning  of  the  Everett  Public  Library,   the  town  now 
had  all  the  things  necessary  for  a  successfully  expanding  area 
where  people  could  live  safely  and  enjoyably. 

The  elected  officials  were  running  town  affairs  well,  and 
there  were  new  schools  and  churches  being  built,   as  well  as  new 
homes.     Teachers,  policemen,   and  firefighters  were  growing  in 
numbers.     A  library  and  newspapers  had  been  established.     And  the 
population  kept  on  growing.     Twenty-one  busy  years  had  passed 
since  Everett  had  become  a  town.     It  was  time  now  for  the  next  step. 


APPENDIX. 

EVERETT'S    RAPID  GROWTH. 


The  following  table  shows  at  a  glance  the  wonderful  growth  of  the  town  in  the  twenty- 
three  years  of  its  history : — 


Population. 

School  Children. 

Valuation. 

Tax  Levy. 

Rate. 

No.  of  Dw'lg  Houses. 

1870 

2,152 

432 

51.736.379 

?24,84S.84 

f  J  3-30 

414 

1 87 1 

2,47« 

2,423,232 

31,040.78 

12.00 

491 

1872 

2,712 

541 

3,091,924 

38,912.16 

11.80 

544 

1873 

3>'77 

602 

3-9' 1.875 

55,023.94 

13-30 

63s 

1874 

3,468 

618 

4,408,525 

62,378.74 

'3-3° 

701 

1875 

3,500 

680 

4,404,650 

62,389.85 

13-30 

770 

1876 

3,604 

697 

4,491,400 

46,898.00 

10.00 

782 

i«77 

3,686 

724 

4,542,550 

47,463-50 

10.00 

804 

1878 

3.833 

744 

4,090,950 

49.103.93 

11.50 

822 

1879 

3,888 

734 

4,103,950 

45,272.70 

10.50 

828 

1880 

4,037 

764 

4,221,400 

46,736.27 

10.50 

854 

1881 

4.402 

832 

4,263,550 

59.963-58 

13-50 

866 

1882 

4.538 

879 

4,633,000 

73,966.96 

15.40 

881 

1883 

4,810 

91 2 

4,796,550 

62,745.64 

12.50 

937 

1884 

5.154 

965 

4,950,150 

66,369.36 

12.80 

1,000 

1885 

5,640 

1,039 

5,133,600 

69,168.56 

12.80 

1,114 

1886 

6,275 

I. '45 

5,461,800 

76,672.77 

13-30 

•.=59 

1887 

6,965 

1,217 

5,835,850 

82,895.48 

1 3- SO 

1,420 

18S8 

8,115 

',415 

6,499,100 

91,309.14 

»3-3o 

1,624 

1889 

9,262 

1,659 

7,210,300 

113,720.75 

15.00 

1,848 

1890 

10,674 

1,847 

7,889,650 

120,585.92 

14.50 

2,225 

1891 

12,472 

2,173 

8,780,850 

134,374.88 

14.50 

2,520 

1892 

>4,253 

2,541 

9,934,300 

147,146.70 

14.00 

2,850 

The  foregoing  statistics  of  population  are  those  of  the  assessors. 

The  census  returns  gave  the  population  as  2,220  in  1870;  3,651  in  1875;  4,159  in  1880; 
5825  in  1SS5,  and  11,068  in  1890. 


This  table  shows  how  quickly  the  number 
of  people  and  houses  grew  in  Everett 
during  the  years  of  the  town. 


The  City 

When  the  population  of  the  town  of  Everett  was  counted  at 
the  end  of  1891,   it  was  seen  that  Everett  was  now  eligible  to 
become  a  city. 

Once  again  permission  had  to  be  asked  from  the  State  Legis- 
lature.    Permission  was  granted  easily  in  1892.     Certain  things 
had  to  be  done:     the  people  of  Everett  had  to  hold  an  election 
to  approve  the  idea  of  becoming  a  city,  and  to  approve  changing 
their  form  of  government  from  that  of  a  town.     The  election  was 
held,  the  people  voted  their  approval,   and  at  that  point  Everett 
became  a  city  --  on  June  11,  1892. 

Now  the  new  city  was  divided  into  six  sections  called 
wards,   and  a  mayor  had  to  be  elected.     The  campaign  was  close 
and  exciting,  with  two  excellent  candidates  each  anxious  to  have 
the  honor  of  being  the  new  city's  first  mayor.     The  first  election 
was  held  on  December  13,   1892,   and  Alonzo  Evans,  who  had  been 
Everett's  first  moderator,  was  elected  mayor. 

During  the  following  weeks,   the  aldermen,   councilmen,  and 
school  committee  were  elected,   and  other  city  officials  chosen. 
And  for  the  first  time,   a  woman  was  elected  to  office  in  Everett: 
Sarah  Clough  became  a  school  committee  member.  ^ 

The  new  city  government  had  no  place  to  conduct  its  business. 
Early  meetings  were  held  in  rented  buildings  on  Broadway  and  on 
Chelsea  Street.     Setting  up  the  government  of  a  new  city  was 


The     Official  Seal  of  the 
City  of  Everett 


expensive,   and  there  was  little  money  available  to  build  a 
City  Hall.      In  1893   it  was  decided  to  renovate  a  building  which 
stood  on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Church  Streets.     A  local 
architect,   John  Spofford,   who  later  designed  the  original  Parlin 
Library,   drew  up  some  plans  for  the  remodeling,   and  by  1894  the 
whole  city  government  was  together  in  a  new  City  Hall.  This 
building  served  for  many  years  until  the  present  City  Hall 
replaced  it   in  I960.. 

In  these  early  years  of  the  city,   three  generous  people 
with  an  interest   in  Everett's  welfare  made  valuable  gifts  that 
continue  to  benefit  us  today.     These  people  were  Albert  N.  Parlin, 
William  Shute,    and  Georgia  M.  Whidden. 

Albert  Parlin  was  brought  up  by  his  grandmother  on  her 
farm  which  stood  where  the  Parlin  Library  stands  today.      In  the 
years  after  the  Civil  War  he  began  work  as  an  errand  boy  and 
floor  sweeper,   but  quickly  began  to  advance  in  business  and 
become  successful  financially.     He  married  and  had  a  son, 
Frederick  Emmons  Parlin.        Frederick  did  well  at  school,  receiving 
excellent  report  cards  and  winning  medals  for  sports.     Just  as  he 
was  about  to  enter  Harvard  College,   he  became  ill  and  died 
unexpectedly  at  the  age  of  eighteen.     His  father  was  overcome  with 
sorrow,   and  soon  began  thinking  about  what  he  might  do  as  a 
memorial  for  his  son. 

Knowing  that  Everett  needed  a  better  library,   Albert  Parlin 
decided  to  give  land  and  money  to  build  one.     He  gave  the  land  where 


The  New 


Parlin  Library,  Enlarged 
Improved  in  1991 


and 


he  had  grown  up,   his  grandmother's  farm,   and  several  sums  of 
money  for  a  library  to  be  named  for  his  son  --  the  Frederick  E. 
Parlin  Memorial  Library,   which  was  opened   in  1895. 

A  few  years  later,    in  1899,   William  Shute,   who  lived   in  Lynn 
but  had  grown  up  in  Everett,   gave  a  gift  to  the  City  of  Everett 
which  was  used  to  build  the  Shute  Memorial  Library  on  Broadway. 

During  these  years,   Everett's  third  generous  benefactor  was 
working  to  establish  a  hospital   in  the  city.     Georgia  Whidden 
offered  to  give  her  large  family  home  on  Fremont  Avenue  to  Everett 
to  be  used  as  a  hospital.     An  agreement  was  worked  out  with  the 
city,   and  in  1897  the  first  patient  was  treated  at  the  hospital, 
which  was  named  the  Whidden  Memorial  Hospital. 

After  thirty-five  years  of  service  to  the  people  of  Everett, 
the  hospital  had  to  be  replaced  with  a  larger  and  more  modern 
building.     A  new  hospital  was  built  in  the  same  spot.     The  Whidden 
Memorial  Hospital  continues  to  grow  and  expand  its  services  to 
Everett  to  the  present  day. 

Our  city  was  fortunate  in     having  three  such  caring  citizens  as 
Albert  Parlin,   William  Shute,   and  Georgia  Whidden.     They  gave 
lasting  gifts  which  have  added  greatly  to  life  in  Everett,  and 
they  should  be  remembered  gratefully. 

In  its  early  years  as  a  city,   Everett  continued  to  grow, 
just  as  it  had  as  a  town.     Businesses  did  well,   and  a  great 
variety  of  occupations  and  services  grew  up.     There  were  now 
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shoemakers,   tailors/    florists,   bakers,   hairdressers,   and  grocers, 
as  well  as  two  banks,   three  real  estate  offices,   and  a  bicycle 
manufacturer.     And  there  were  many  kinds  of  work  being  done 
that  we  don't  think  about  today.     Remember  that  there  were  no 
automobiles  yet,   and  people  still  relied  on  horses  to  get  around. 
That  meant  that  there  had  to  be  stables  for  the  horses  to  live 
in,   people  to  make  harnesses  and  equipment  for  the  horses,  other 
people  to  provide  food  for  the  horses,   and  still  others  to  build 
and  repair  wagons  and  carriages. 

There  were  no  electric  refrigerators,   so  people  bought 
big  blocks  of   ice  to  put  in  their  iceboxes.     This  meant  that  there 
had  to  be  men  to  cut  the  ice  into  blocks,   and  to  deliver  it  to 
houses  with  a  horse  and  wagon.     Housewives  put  a  big  card  in  the 
window  if  they  wanted  the  iceman  to  stop  and  deliver  a  block  of 
ice  that  day. 

There  are  many  examples  we  could  give  of  how  different  life 
and  work  was  in  the  young  city  of  Everett.     But  these  days  were 
almost  over.     As  the  1800 's  turned  into  the  1900 's,   and  the 
automobile  and  other  modern  developments  came  along,  Everett 
began  to  change  very  quickly  into  a  bustling  industrial  city. 
By  1920  Everett  was  receiving  the  greatest  amount  of  its  tax 
income  from  the  industries  located  in  the  city.     There  were 
chemical  companies,   coal  and  oil  plants,   and  large  factories, 
all  attracted  to  Everett  because  of  its  excellent  location  on 
water  and  near  to  a  large  and  important  city  like  Boston. 


Facts  about  Everett 


Everett  is  in  Middlesex  County. 

Everett  is  2.90  miles  long. 

Everett  is  1.80  miles  wide. 

The  area  of  Everett  is  3.36  square  miles. 

The  population  in  1980  was  37,195.     Later  figures  are  not 
yet  available. 

Everett  has  62.41  miles  of  streets. 

Normal  temperature  in  January  is  29.9  degrees  F. 

Normal  temperature  in  July  is  73.7  degrees  F. 

Normal  rainfall  each  year  is  42.77  inches. 

Everett  was  established  as  a  town  on  March  9,  1870. 

Everett  was  incorporated  as  a  city  on  June  11,  1892. 


City  Government 

Everett  is  governed  by  an  Executive  Department  and  a 
Legislative  Branch.     The  Legislative  Branch  has  two  parts,  which 
is  called  a  bicameral  system.     Everett  is  thought  to  be  the  only 
city  in  the  United  States  which  has  this  form  of  government. 

The  Executive  Department  is  run  by  the  Mayor ,   who  is  in 
charge  of  financial  planning  for  the  city.     The  Mayor  also 
appoints  people  to  boards  and  commissions  to  help  him  manage  the 
city's  business. 

The  two  parts  of  the  Legislative  Branch  are  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  and  the  Common  Council.     There  are  seven  Aldermen,  one 
from  each  of  the  city's  six  wards,   and  one  who  may  live  anywhere 
the  city.     There  are  eighteen  members  of  the  Common  Council, 
three  from  each  of  the  city's  six  wards. 

The  Aldermen  and  Councilmen  approve  the  Mayor's  appointments 
grant  licenses,   and  perform  other  duties  listed  in  the  city's 
laws . 

There  is  also  an  elected  School  Committee  of  nine  members, 
six  from  the  ward  they  live  in  and  three  who  may  live  anywhere 
in  the  city. 
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LEGEND 

(1)  Lafayette  School 

(2)  Shute  Library 

(3)  Webster  School 

(4)  Glendale  Park 

(5)  Evans  School 

(6)  Whidden  Hospital 

(7)  Hale  School 

(8)  Parlin  Jr.  High  School 

(9)  Hamilton  School 

(10)  H.  Mann  School 

(1 1)  Senior  High  School 

(12)  Vocational  High  School 

(13)  Nichols  School 

(14)  City  Hall 

(15)  Lewis  School 

(16)  Winslow  School 

(17)  Lincoln  School 

(18)  Devens  School 

(19)  Congregational  Church 

(20)  Parlin  Library 

(21)  Everett  Stadium 

(22)  Police  Station 

(23)  Central  Fire  Station 

(24)  Centre  School 

(25)  Adams  School 

(26)  Franklin  School 


City  of  Boston  to  south 
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